PERSONAL PREROGATIVES IN GENERAL

vicissitudes of party politics, and the monarchy rests upon a solid foundation
which is buttressed both by long tradition and by the general conviction that
its personal status is an invaluable safeguard for the continuity of our national
life.1

Mr Asquith went on to say that the Sovereign undoubtedly had
power to change his advisers, though the power had not been exercised
since 1834 and even then the authority of the Crown was disparaged.
In Mr Asquith's view the Parliament Act was not intended to affect,
and had not affected, the constitutional position of the Sovereign. If the
King were to intervene on one side, which he could only do by dis-
missing ministers, he would be expected to do the same on another
occasion. He would be dragged into the arena of party politics, and the
Crown would become the football of contending factions. In a second
memorandum2 he rejected the demand for a general election, on the
ground that an election would settle nothing, but expressed sympathy
with the idea of a conference.

The King accepted the principle that he must act on advice, but
pointed out that he would be blamed for accepting it. He questioned
the thesis that he could never dismiss ministers or dissolve Parliament.
He contested the view that the Parliament Act had not changed the
situation, because there had been an organic change in one of the Estates
of the Realm. He doubted whether the general election of December
1910 gave a verdict in favour of Home Rule and saw no objection to
a new general election.3

Mr Balfour expressed no opinion on the question of assent, thought
that there ought to be a general election, but appreciated that the Prime
Minister would not advise one and the King would not be prepared to
dismiss the ministers.4 Meanwhile Lord Esher had changed his mind,
and thought that the King ought to dismiss njinisters.5 In the end, the
Prime Minister agreed to a conference and the idea of the refusal of
assent was dropped. The King considered that that extreme course
could not be adopted unless there was convincing evidence that it would
avert a national disaster, or at least have a tranquillising effect on the

1 Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith, II, pp. 29-31.          z H>id. pp. 31-4-

3 Nicolson, King George V, pp. 225-8.                       4 Hid. p. 230.

5 Esker Papers, ill, p. 155.
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